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munity in fitting itself into modern life and conditions.
Though in many ways linked with each other's destiny, their
problems are only allied on the grounds of religion. The
domiciled European community consists principally of those
Europeans who have settled down in India and for many
reasons, chiefly those of income, educate and start their
children there. This community in a generation or so tends
to join the Anglo-Indian one, for Anglo-Indian girls are
attractive enough, and Cupid will overcome any prejudice
of the domiciled against a strain of colour. Further, it is
by no means easy, as the Abbe Mendel will tell you, to say
where colour begins and ends. So that the two communities
wisely link their future together to some extent, for both live
European lives and have European aspirations. It is with
these communities as just said, that the Anglican and other
Churches and educational life are largely concerned in India,
rather than with the official class and the Army. Lack of
educational facilities is one of the difficulties which the com-
munity feel, especially if their children are to compete in life
with their Indian neighbours.

During the Great War, as Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, the
spokesman of their deputation, told the Joint Committee,
nearly a half of the community served in some capacity, the
men largely in the technical services and in the artillery, the
girls in the hospitals. In the Mutiny a special corps of
artillery drivers was raised from them and continued for
several years. It is one of those typical Anglo-Saxon failures
to understand, that has been responsible for the Army in
India failing to make use of them. Pure utilitarian views no
doubt say that the Anglo-Indian costs as much and is not as
generally useful as the European, but vision says that Great
Britain is wedded to the people of this mixed race for ever,
chained as they are to her interests by the facts of their
existence, and it must not be left uncherished and unhelped.
They would long ago have made good artillerymen for some
of the compulsory garrisons of India, and they would also
have been most useful in some of the technical corps. Sir